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COAL NATIONALIZATION IN ENGLAND 

SINCE the year 1842, when the Children's Employment 
Commission on Mines and Collieries disclosed the in- 
tolerable conditions under which Great Britain obtained 
its chief source of energy, there has been, in one form or other, 
a " coal question " before the British public ; and from those 
days when the Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, initiated 
the first 'progressive Coal Mines Act down to the present, this 
question has been the subject of a series of parliamentary re- 
forms which stand as conspicuous milestones in the history of 
British legislation. 

The two elements of the industry — coal and the coal miner — 
occupy strategic positions. Coal is the prime mover in the in- 
dustrial processes, the basis of national economy, vital to ship- 
ping and of first importance as an export commodity. These 
were the facts which made Jevons's inquiry into the country's 
coal resources all the more significant as the century developed. 
This rich but wasting asset must be conserved rather than ex- 
ploited. 

The coal miner has been the outstanding figure in British 
trade-unionism. His achievements are written large in its his- 
tory. Out of the pioneer associations of the forties and fifties 
and the succeeding decades of the last century, there finally 
emerged the Miners Federation of Great Britain, whose struc- 
ture, leaders and aims were to make it the vanguard of the 
British labor movement. The first labor member in the House 
of Commons was Alexander McDonald, a Scotch miner, who 
spread the evangel of an eight-hour day and a collective bar- 
gain and secured for his fellows the benefit of a checkweighing 
system by act of Parliament. McDonald was the prototype 
of the union leader, the forerunner of men like Smillie, Clynes 
and Thomas. The task of reform had, on the extension of the 
franchise and the full recognition of unions, passed from the 
hands of the benevolent upper class to the workers themselves, 
and the struggle to obtain a minimum wage, a legal day and 
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proper safeguards in the industry was carried on in Parliament 
and out by the Miners Federation. It was in the contests from 
the early eighties up to the outbreak of the war that the Fed- 
eration developed a keen fighting edge, produced its present 
generals and conceived new principles of strategy which aimed 
at changing the entire structure of the mining industry. The 
last shot, it may be said, was the demand in 1912 for an act of 
Parliament nationalizing mines and minerals; and the acute 
strike of that year was to serve throughout the war as a re- 
minder that the immediate problem when peace came would 
be that of coal. 

War had the effect of suspending trade-union practices and 
of placing coal, along with other essentials, under rigid control. 
Miners were urged to stay at their jobs and speed up produc- 
tion. Fuel for factories, railroads and ships, working at high 
pressure, became the underlying necessity in a war of attrition 
which in various phases turned successively on munitions, ships 
and finally on man power. While the struggle continued there 
could be no normal extension of Federation policies ; but al- 
though they were in abeyance for four years, they were unmis- 
takably strengthened and influenced by the experiences of the 
industry during that period. 

During the war projects of reconstruction were outlined, and 
a Ministry of Reconstruction was set up in order to be prepared 
for impending problems of peace. However deficient the 
ministry was in its actual plans, the idea of reconstruction on 
which it had been erected was accepted literally and spread 
throughout the country. The word conveyed a message of 
hope for better days to come and was taken to be the solvent 
by which industrial diseases would speedily be cured. The 
war ended, and the serious work of peace was formally begun. 
It was then that the true task of reconstruction became appar- 
ent. Getting back simply to a " peace-time footing " involved 
for capital the withdrawal of government control of private 
enterprise and for labor the restoration of trade-union prac- 
tices. But reconstruction meant much more than a return to 
1914. To reconstruct meant to take a step forward, and some 
sections of the public with whom the word had become current 
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perceived that they were speaking of reconstruction and think- 
ing of readjustment. 

When the miners at the Southport Conference in January, 
1919, demanded, in conjunction with a 30 per cent wage in- 
crease and a six-hour day, the nationalization of mines, and 
when they insisted upon workers' participation in the control of 
the industry, they advanced from their position of 19 12 to new 
ground and thereupon created the major issue of reconstruc- 
tion. The Government promptly countered with an offer of a 
shilling a day increase and the promise to undertake an inquiry. 
The miners, refusing a compromise, stood firm and called a 
second conference to ballot on a strike to enforce their de- 
mands. This critical situation was met by Mr. Lloyd George's 
pledge to secure a royal commission, which was carried out 
forthwith. In the shaping of this body the Federation played 
an important part. It obtained the right to nominate four of 
the thirteen commissioners and, moreover, to approve the Gov- 
ernment nominees. The results of the Federation's influence 
upon the composition of the commission are to be measured 
by the nature of its reports and by the evidence. Representing 
the miners were Robert Smillie, Frank Hodges, Herbert Smith 
and Sir Leo Chiozza Money. The two Government members 
approved by the Federation were Sidney Webb and R. H. 
Tawney. The collective equipment of these men, including as 
it did the wide experience and sagacity of Smillie, Hodges and 
Smith, the precise and ready knowledge of Sir Leo Money and 
the finely tempered minds of Messrs. Webb and Tawney, 
weighed heavily in the balance. 

In the act constituting the commission it was set forth that 
the inquiry would be particularly concerned with " the wages 
and hours of work in the various grades of colliery workers, 
and whether, and, if so, to what extent, and by what method, 
such wages should be increased and hours reduced, regard 
being had to a reasonable standard of living amongst the col- 
liery workers, and to the effect of such changes on the economic 
life of the country ", and also with " the cost of production and 
distribution in the coal industry , . . and the general organ- 
ization of the coalfield and the industry as a whole." The 
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social conditions under which the miners work were to be in- 
vestigated ; and as to changes in the conduct of the industry 
the commission was empowered to examine " any scheme that 
may be submitted to or formulated by the Commissioners for 
the future organization of the industry, whether on the present 
basis, or on the basis of joint control, nationalization, or any 
other basis." It was authorized to consider " the effect of the 
present incidence of, and practice in regard to, mining royalties 
and way-leaves upon the coal industry, and the cost of coal, 
and whether any and what changes in these respects are de- 
sirable." Finally, it was to be determined what the effect of 
these proposals would be upon the development of the coal 
industry and the economic life of the country. 

With the prospect of a miners' strike threatening the country, 
the question of a wage increase, an admitted necessity, and also 
a reduction in working hours, demanded immediate considera- 
tion. The first stage of the inquiry dealt principally, there- 
fore, with wages and hours and the ability of the coal industry 
to absorb new charges. Recommendations contained in the 
Interim Report of Justice Sankey, chairman of the commis- 
sion, were submitted to Parliament, calling for an amendment 
to the so-called Eight Hours Act of 1908, which would reduce 
by two steps the working hours, first, by changing as from 
July, 1919, from eight to seven, and secondly, if the economic 
position of the industry warranted it, by reducing further to a 
six-hour day in July, 1921. Instead of a percentage increase 
in wages, as asked by the miners, the chairman recommended 
an advance of two shillings per shift. These recommendations, 
known as the Sankey Award, were passed by Parliament in 
August, 1919. 

With respect to the larger issue of nationalization the chair- 
man's Interim Report sounded the warning note that " even 
upon the evidence already given, the present system of owner- 
ship and working in the coal industry stands condemned, and 
some other system must be substituted for it, either national- 
isation, or a method of unification by national purchase and / or 
by joint control." To this was added a vigorous attack upon 
the existing " extravagant and wasteful system of individual 
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ownership of collieries" in a separate report signed by the 
miners' representatives together with Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Tawney. 

But although the evidence had shown clearly enough that 
private ownership and exploitation of coal, diffused among 4000 
royalty owners and 1500 operators, was accompanied by ineffi- 
ciency in production and distribution, the application of a 
remedy to cure such ills must, of necessity, involve an experi- 
ment, the effects of which could hardly be foretold. Pro- 
fessor A. C. Pigou, giving evidence on nationalization, pointed 
out that " when an existing method of running an industry is 
up for trial as against a proposed new method, there is a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the advantages of change because the de- 
fects of the existing method are demonstrable and those of the 
proposed method are not. The existing method, in practice, 
comes to be contrasted with the proposed method in ideal. 
But the proposed method, whatever it is, when applied, is cer- 
tain also to involve a great deal of friction and waste. Evidence 
of inefficiency in the present system is, of course, pro tanto an 
argument for change, but it is not a decisive argument." 

Aside, however, from the theoretical considerations of the 
problem, is the inability of the existing system to utilize fully 
the material and human factors in the industry ; and for the 
mine operators to admit the necessity of better methods in ob- 
taining coal, without considering the demands of the miners for 
an active share of control, was to ignore the new concept of 
the wage earner, founded upon the principle of an organic re- 
lation to his work much closer than the " cash nexus". Justice 
Sankey in his report recommending state ownership interprets 
this relation : " Half a century of education has produced in 
the workers in the coalfields far more than a desire for the 
material advantages of higher wages and shorter hours. They 
have now in many cases, and to an ever-increasing extent, a 
higher ambition of taking their due share and interest in the 
direction of the industry to the success of which they, too, are 
contributing." This is the fundamental reason for creating a 
new industrial partnership, the plan of which is the central 
feature of the Sankey Report. 
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The evidence on nationalization sufficiently attests the de- 
merits of any scheme for the creation of a private monopoly 
or of a system of bureaucratic control. Mr. Harold Cox's in- 
dictment of a state ownership which lays on business " the dead 
hand of bureaucracy " is expressive enough. The problem of 
reconstituting the industry under a single authority, apart from 
the consideration of the function of the workers, encounters 
natural obstacles, for the British coal industry is not centered 
in one or two great fields, nor are the units very large. Twelve 
of the biggest collieries in England and Wales furnish less than 
one-twelfth of the country's output. To accomplish integration 
under these conditions would, therefore, be impracticable. 
This does not, however, preclude the possibility of introducing 
on a wide scale more efficient methods of mining and of dis- 
tributing the coal, which have previously been limited by the 
conditions of individual ownership. According to the evidence 
of Sir Richard Redmayne, Chief Inspector of Mines and in 
many respects the most important witness in the inquiry, a 
number of economies can be realized that will effect an in- 
creased output, a better distribution and a greater saving in the 
use of coal. It is worth while indicating these in detail, for 
they form in the aggregate a powerful argument in favor of a 
more progressive policy of getting and using coal. 

In the first place, the reduction of avoidable absenteeism will 
make possible an increase in production. The practice among 
miners of "laying off" has been a marked phenomenon of the 
industry and has a measurable effect upon output. In 1905 it 
affected 7.1 per cent of the total force, but it has, however, grad- 
ually lessened. In 191 5 it was estimated by the Coal Con- 
troller that voluntary absences affected 4.9 per cent of the 
workers. Reporting in May of the same year, the Coal Mining 
Organization Committee stated that an increase of 14 million 
tons per annum might be possible were this practice minimized. 

Secondly, better means of conveyance of miners to and from 
work will enable the men to spend more time in actually getting 
coal. Technical improvements in the drawing of coal to the 
surface are also capable of application. The charge that private 
ownership has failed to make full use of coal-cutting machines 
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is, of course, extenuated by the fact that in many mines geo- 
logical conditions are unfavorable to their employment. Coal 
seams are thin, and moreover in a number of fields the stuff is 
too frangible to permit machine mining. Mechanical cutters, 
according to Sir Richard Redmayne, can be increasingly used 
in certain districts, but the British industry cannot be trans- 
formed by machines in the manner of the American bitumin- 
ous fields. Comparisons of output which show that the Amer- 
ican bituminous miner produces 800 tons a year to the British 
miner's 263 tons have no reference to superior labor. 

In two other respects Sir Richard's evidence points the way 
toward increased output. Small coal to the extent of two and 
a quarter million tons is annually left underground as being 
commercially unfit. With proper facilities this residue could 
be made into briquettes. As yet the manufacture of patent 
fuel has received little attention. The second and more im- 
portant recovery concerns the coal left as barriers between 
different properties. A Mining Sub-Committee in 1918 re- 
ported that from 3500 to 4000 million tons were contained in 
property boundaries. This is one of the prospective resources 
which a system of nationalization will be able to tap. 

The distribution of coal suffers all the handicaps of a chaotic 
transport system, rendered more chaotic during the war. A 
lack of standardized rolling-stock, together with the fact that a 
large proportion of the coal cars in Great Britain are privately 
owned, has defeated any attempts to secure efficient despatch. 
District traffic pools of railway-owned equipment have been 
moderately successful, but a complete organization cannot be 
achieved until the railroads themselves have been unified. 

The lesson of economy must be learned not only by the 
producers but also by the consumers, and what the Coal Con- 
servation Committee after a careful survey has to say of fuel 
consumption indicates that ultimate saving of coal can be ac- 
complished. In its report of 191 7, this committee, to quote 
the evidence of Sir Richard Redmayne, found " that the coal 
consumption involved in production of motive power was 80 
million tons per annum," and that, if power supply in the 
United Kingdom were dealt with on comprehensive lines, and 
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advantage taken of the most modern engineering develop- 
ment, " the saving in coal throughout the country would, in the 
near future, amount to 55 million tons per annum on the pres- 
ent output of manufactured products ". Since that report was 
made the Government has included in its program of recon- 
struction a plan to consider the creation of great central power 
stations for generating and distributing electrical energy. The 
economy hoped for by the conservation committee would, 
by this means, be more nearly assured ; though nothing short 
of nationalization of coal — the basic factor — will, it seems, 
suffice to guarantee such an undertaking. 

The conduct of the coal industry considered in its many as- 
pects, as a leading problem of labor, of production, and as an 
underlying element in the national economy, thus becomes an 
issue, the outcome of which will prefigure the character of 
British reconstruction policies. Justice Sankey's scheme of 
state ownership and local administration of the coal mines has 
been approved in substance by the miners' side of the commis- 
sion along with Mr. Tawney and Mr. Webb. The dissenting 
report of the colliery owners' group, although opposed to joint 
control save through functional " pit committees ", accepts the 
principle of state ownership. Sir Arthur Duckham reported 
singly in favor of the state acquiring mineral rights which are 
to be exploited by district coal boards, private combinations 
of all mining interests in each area, governed by a board of 
directors of seven, two of whom will be elected by the workers 
and one by the management. Conciliation boards and pit com- 
mittees of conventional type are included in the Duckham plan. 
These district coal boards operate under a government guar- 
antee of a four per cent return on capital. 

The structure of the Sankey scheme for the operation of the 
mines is tripartite ; it provides for local, district and national 
mining councils. A Minister of Mines, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment and responsible to Parliament, and a National Mining 
Council, drawn from the district councils, represent the central 
body and as such exercise advisory functions. The district 
council is the real organ of administration of the industry. By 
its delegation of powers it animates the local council and 
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through its members on the National Council links all three 
and is thus the active and predominant partner in the enter- 
prise. For the purposes of the district councils the country is 
divided into fourteen regions nearly coextensive with the min- 
ing areas. The entire task of extracting and distributing coal 
in each of these areas is to be assumed by the district coun- 
cils, which shall also undertake pioneer work in new and proven 
fields, regulate output, control prices and determine the basis 
of wage assessments. Technical and commercial managers are 
to be appointed by the councils; and by means of a com- 
mercial committee the product will be marketed. 

The members of a district council number fourteen and in- 
clude a chairman and vice-chairman appointed by the Minister 
of Mines. Eight members are appointed by the National Min- 
ing Council in the following manner : four to represent con- 
sumers, with special reference to the important industries in the 
district, and two to represent the technical and two the com- 
mercial interests of the mines. The workers are to be repre- 
sented by four members duly elected by ballot. The local 
mining council has ten members, six of whom, including the 
three mine managers, are appointed by the district council. 
The remaining four members are elected by the workers. 

The Sankey scheme provides that wage contracts are to con- 
tain an agreement binding the workmen to refrain from serv- 
ing notice or combining to cease work until the disputed ques- 
tion has been before the councils. The report signed by Mr. 
Smillie and his colleagues objects to this. It is regarded by 
the miners as an abridgment by statute of an inherent right. 

Of the Sankey scheme as it stands there are certain criticisms 
to be made. Nominally the responsible Minister of Mines pos- 
sesses the power of superintendence and can exercise a veto, 
but such is the distribution of authority that the district coun- 
cils are in themselves practically autonomous bodies whose 
direct influence upon the industry it will be difficult for the 
minister to modify. Local control in this case does remove the 
industry from the vitiating effects of bureaucracy, yet, by the 
same token, the status of the minister responsible to Parliament 
is rendered somewhat dubious. In another sense the district 
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councils, by their composition, offer ground for debate. Repre- 
sentation by function, it will be seen, creates, in each district, 
interests of producers and consumers — miners and managers on 
the one hand and various classes of coal users on the other. 
Of these groups, the miners by their existing Federation and 
by their more clearly denned policies, will constitute the most 
powerful single interest in the industry, and as the scheme 
evolves, it is conceivable that they may become the predom- 
inant factor, linking district with district by means of common 
purpose and developing an aggregate strength that could, were 
it so employed, impair the very important interests of the con- 
sumers. 

But the use of this power cannot be foretold. Given national- 
ization with joint control, the miners may create a new type of 
stewardship which, properly rewarded, will enrich the industry. 
The Federation has realized the power of education and its 
application to industrial problems, and it is by no means a re- 
mote possibility that under nationalization it may subsequently 
furnish technical and commercial experts as well as diggers of 
coal. In the presentation of their evidence and in cross ex- 
amination the miners displayed a clear understanding of the in- 
dustry, its technique, its economic arrangements and its rela- 
tion to the larger problems of national welfare, in a degree that 
fully warranted what Justice Sankey set down in his report as 
a reason for state ownership. Their case was not overdrawn ; 
they wisely chose in almost every instance to depend upon well 
marshalled facts, succinctly stated, rather than rhetorical at- 
tacks against vague " evils " of the " existing order ". What 
they themselves contributed, and what so many distinguished 
minds contributed, to the inquiry settled the verdict if not the 
precise terms. 

The epilogue remains to be written. Meanwhile the coal 
question has passed from investigation to legislation. A twelve- 
month of waiting and indecision finds the Government half com- 
mitted to something which is but a faint shadow of reconstruc- 
tion. If there has been any sign, it is that the present Ministry, 
habituated to compromise, looks approvingly on Sir Arthur 
Duckham's plan as the middle course by which to reach state 
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ownership and yet preserve the fabric of private enterprise. 
The miners and the whole body of trade unionists, on the other 
hand, make it clear by their unswerving attitude that industrial 
peace will not be attained by anything less than the substance 
of Justice Sankey's recommendations. And industrial peace, 
which to the miners is summed up in nationalization, is the only 
way to restore the coal mines to their pre-war level of produc- 
tivity. This interregnum, coming as it does in a period when 
full capacity in industry is so urgently required to replenish 
Europe, only increases the dislocation ; and a declining output 
of coal, the basic material of British economy, is a peril that 
cannot be ignored. 

The issue of nationalization is transcendent, because it not 
only embodies democratic principles but also contains the solu- 
tion of the problem of production, of the workman's loyalty to 
the industry. In the view of the Miners Federation the acute 
difficulties which beset the country will not be overcome by 
temporizing. The growing pressure of prices upon wage earn- 
ers must be checked by other means than recurrent increases 
in wages. These are mere palliatives, involving the country in 
fresh difficulties and multiplying rather than mitigating the 
problems of peace. Addressing a recent Trades Union Con- 
gress Mr. Frank Hodges declared anew the principle by which 
the miners seek to inaugurate the era of reconstruction. " If", 
said he, " there is not to be any great movement for national- 
isation, where do you thrust the miners to ? Into the vortex 
where all of you appear to be swimming. Wages, wages, 
wages ! An endless and futile race after prices instead of 
tackling fundamentally the whole problem of the relation of 
capital to production." 

H. McB. Hart. 

New York City. 



